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preference, and are not on the present calendar, and motions, which take about 
two days in a month. Cases at the foot of the calendar, therefore, wait more than 
two years. This is a gross injustice, and is a direct encouragement to unwarranted 
appeals. I know cases on the present calendar where it is so certain that the 
decision below cannot be changed by an appeal, that I am confident, When they 
are reached, two or more years hence, the decision below will be affirmed by 
default. Moreover, there must be already 200 more cases which would be in the 
Court of Appeals if a new calendar was made up now. 

The convention won't do it, but it would be an eminently wise thing to sell 
the State salt-lands at Syracuse. They are very valuable, but produce substan- 
tially no income to the State, and are a source of patronage, if not of jobbery. 
Formerly there wa3, perhaps, a reason for keeping them in the hands of the State 
to prevent a monopoly, but now that salt-springs have been opened in Michigan 
and elsewhere in the West, there is no force in the cry of monopoly. If there was, 
the system under which the salt works at Syracuse are conducted gives a practical 
monopoly to a few manufacturers. 

I have no faith that, by any amendment of the Constitution, any way would be 
opened to an improvement in our municipal government, beyond that which may 
be obtained through an enlargement of the rights and powers of the minority. 
The Legislature has now, I think, the power to do all that is valuable which can be 
practically done in that direction by Constitution or legislation, except, perhaps, 
the prevention of the passage of laws intended to meet special cases under the 
guise of general acts. It does not seem to me that the scheme of requiring a 
uniform charter for all cities can be successful. 

So far as New York city is concerned, I think it would be a good thing to make 
it possible to place in the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund the powers now pos- 
sessed by the Aldermen with reference to grants for street railways. When the 
general railroad act of 1884 was before Governor Cleveland for his approval, I 
called his attention to the clause giving the power to the Aldermen, and urged him 
then to insist upon having the bill recalled by the Legislature for the purpose of an 
amendment which should superimpose upon the consent of the Aldermen the 
approval of the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund as to the terms of the grant. 
This was all that I thought could be done under the present Constitution without 
an entire change in the distribution of powers in the city government. I predicted 
to Governor Cleveland that the result of the bill as it stood would be to make an 
auction room of the Aldermanic Chamber. My suggestion met the Governor's 
approval, and he intended to act upon it, but he thought he found that if the bill 
was returned to the Legislature it would not again pass, and he preferred to sign it, 
though he saw the objection to the clause, because he thought a general street rail- 
road law an absolute necessity. The consent of the Commissioners of the Sinking 
Fund is now required to the leasing of any land to or by the city, and there would 
be consistency in letting them fix the term of any grant to occupy the streets with 
railroad tracks. If the subject of street railroads is touched in the Convention, I 
think provision should be made by which only a single track can be placed in our 
ordinary cross streets, so that cars may run on one street going one way and on a 
parallel one going the other. This would go far to minimize objections to tracks in 

streets. „ „ 

George Bliss. 

II. 

A REJOINDER TO GENERAL BEAUREGARD, BT ADMIRAL TAYLOR. 

In the North American Review for October, 1886, Gen. G. T. Beauregard 
has replied at length to my statement in the July number of the same year 
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His attempt to throw discredit upon that statement demands some remarks from 
me, which, in order to meet all his points, I am compelled to make more extended 
than I would wish. 

The matter in question is his article in the May number of the Review, of 
1886, which is based upon his proclamation of the 31st January, 1863, declaring 
the blockade of Charleston " to be raised by a superior force of the Confederate 
States," and what appears as an addendum to the proclamation, called " results 
of the engagement" (Report of the Secretary of the Navy for 1 863, pages 178- 
179.) 

General Beauregard maintains the correctness of his assertion, and says, " I 
never even intimated that because the Federal blockading fleet was dispersed, 
north and south, on the 31st January, 1863, by the Confederate rams ' Palmetto 
State ' and ' Chicora,' the Charleston blockade was permanently broken, and 
remained so to the end. I said that ' for the time being ' it was raised." This is 
true as regards his statement of May, 1886 ; but compare this declaration with 
the proclamation itself, which is the only document that has come to my knowl- 
edge which was, to use General Beauregard's own words, " certified to by Commo- 
dore Ingraham, by the foreign consuls then in Charleston, and by myself." 

" At about the hour of five o'clock this morning, the Confederate States naval 
forces on this station attacked the United States blockading fleet off the harbor of 
the city of Charleston, and sunk, dispersed, and drove off out of sight for the time, 
the entire hostile fleet. Therefore we, the undersigned, commanders respectively of 
the Confederate States naval and land forces in this quarter, hereby formally declare 
the blockade by the United States of the said city of Charleston to be raised by a 
superior force of the Confederate States, from and after this 31st day of January, 
A. D. 1863." 

If this declaration was not intended to convey the idea that the blockade was 
permanently raised, there is no value in language. The ships, he says, were 
driven off " for the time." But he makes no reservation as to the permanence of 
the blockade, but declares it to be raised from and after the date mentioned. He 
appears to have forgotten what all authorities on international law affirm, that 
a blockade once broken by a superior force cannot be re-established except by due 
notification to foreign countries, and after an established interval of time. The 
blockade of Charleston continued uninterrupted, without notification of any 
kind, and was always respected by foreign powers. 

A few days after the attack of the rams, an English frigate (28 gun ship) 
appeared off the harbor, and was permitted to cross the bar. She anchored just 
outside of Fort Sumter, and remained there some days. Her captain' had eveiy 
opportunity of communicating with the city, and of meeting his consul, and of 
ascertaining all the facts relating to the sortie. I met this officer in company with 
the commander of H. B. M. ship " Petrel," onboard the U. S. S. " Powhatan," dur- 
ing his stay. He showed me a copy of the Charleston Courier, mentioned in my 
article of July last in the Review, which I asked him to give me, as it contained the 
account of the doings of the " Chicora" on the 31st of January. He regretted that 
he could not do so, as he wished to take it to Washington for the information of the 
British Minister there. As no action was taken by that functionary, it seems evi- 
dent that in his opinion General Beauregard's proclamation was unfounded. 

I now re-affirm every assertion, and reiterate every denial made in my report 
of the engagement, dated 31st January, 1863, and in the certificate of the 
" Officers commanding various vessels of the blockading squadron off Charleston," 
dated 10th February, 1863, as well as every declaration contained in my article 
in the July number of the Noeth Amebican Review. 
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General Beauregard's remarks as to "contradictory statements and denials," 
though intended for "General Sherman, Rear Admiral Taylor, and others," apply 
equally to General Beauregard himself. 

Col. A. A. Lechler, who is referred to somewhat sarcastically as " the 
Colonel of a Pennsylvania Militia Regiment," and whose "officious zeal" induced 
him to address a letter to Admiral Du Pont, nowhere " indirectly admits," as 
General Beauregard says he does, " that he was never near the scene of action, and 
was merely passing on a transport, at some distance off Charleston harbor, when 
he encountered the Federal fleet, evidently after its dispersion." On the contrary, 
he expressly declares that he found the blockading squadron, on his arrival off the 
harbor, lying there, some of the vessels at anchor. The distance from the land 
was estimated to be from four to five miles. The morning was somewhat bazy, 
but the land could be plainly seen on each side of the harbor, and by the aid of a 
glass a fort, said to have been Sumter, was visible. He was right in the midst of 
the fleet. And he concludes by saying, " Being thus near the site of the engage- 
ment, and so soon after it came off (he arrived there about half past eight), we 
do not hesitate in the least to pronounce the statement that the blockade was raised, 
not only absurd, but utterly and willfully false." (For this letter see the Secretary's 
Report for 1863, pages 179-180.) 

The position in which the blockading vessels were found by Colonel Lechler 
was almost identical with that in which we were left'by the " Chicora" when she 
retreated across the bar. It was the same point to which the " Housatonic" ran, 
after slipping her cable, to engage the " Chicora." 

It is impossible to conjecture what vessels were pursued " six or seven miles 
seaward" by Commander Tucker. The "Mercedita" had surrendered and the 
"Keystone State" was disabled. The only other vessels at that point were the 
"Quaker City" and "Memphis." Those two, therefore, were all that could have 
been chased off. Yet both of these vessels were quite near the " Housatonic " when 
the fii-ing between that vessel and the " Chicora " was going on, and the latter 
was crossing the bar. The two schooners and the brig that Commander Tucker 
engaged are not to be accounted for. No such vessels were present. The " bark- 
rigged propeller" must have been the " Housatonic," which did engage the " Chi- 
cora," though the latter was retreating to the bar, and was far in shore of the 
"Housatonic" when she came up and commenced firing. The former made no 
attempt to come to close action. 

After the " Chicora" had got out of range, there remained near the bar the 
" Housatonic," " Quaker City," and the " Augusta," all of which took part in the 
engagement. The " Flag," " Ottawa," and " Stettin " wereat their usual stations. 
The " TJnadilla" was on her way down from her station inside of Rattlesnake 
Shoal. The " Memphis " had the " Keystone State " in tow for Port Royal. The 
extract from the log-book of the " Housatonic " will show how all the vessels except 
the two last named were employed during the day. (Secretary's Report for 1863, 
pages 173-174.) 

When the intelligence of this affair reached Admiral Du Pont, he sent the two 
oldest officers under his command, viz., Captains Thos. Turner and S. "W. Godon, 
to investigate the whole matter. The report of the former is worthy of attention, 
and it may be found on page 176 of the Secretary's report for 1863. It was at 
this time that the indignant protest of the "Officers commanding various vessels 
of the blockading squadron " was drawn up. He -says : " It is with unaffected 
pain that I am called upon to forward a document reflecting so severely, but 
justly, upon functionaries holding the high position of consuls, and one of them, if 
this statement has been made by his authority, the commander of a vessel of war 
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of her Britannic Majesty. Nor can I account for it in any other way than being a 
premeditated act on their part, with foregone conclusions, to draw up a report that 
would prejudice our cause in the eyes of the world, or that these events were seen 
by them with the distorted optics of prejudiced or partisan witnesses." These 
remarks, taken in connection with those of General Beauregard on page 415 of the 
North American Review for October, appear significant. The latter says : 
" It was clearly my duty, under the circumstances, to take advantage of an 
opportunity which might have so materially benefited the Confederate cause in 
the eyes of foreign powers." 

The two Confederate rams, according to General Beauregard, were hampered 
with several obstacles to success : " First, the weakness of their machinery ; sec- 
ond, their very heavy and objectionable draught ; and third, the fact that neither 
could be looked upon as altogether seaworthy." If this were the case, their com- 
manders could not have anticipated any brilliant result. An inference might 
fairly be drawn that the sortie was intended merely as a demonstration, to give a 
coloring to an anticipated proclamation. 

General Beauregard is in error when he says that I transformed Commander 
Le Roy's action in re-hoisting his colors and resuming fire on the enemy into " a 
praiseworthy effort on the part of the, officer commanding the ' Keystone State,' 
and, singularly enough, throws the whole odium of the breach of faith on Com- 
mander Tucker." If he will again examine my words, he will find that I made 
no statement, nor uttered any opinion whatever. I simply gave Commander 
Le Roy's version of the affair. But I now unhesitatingly declare my belief that 
he was perfectly right in what he did. It is impossible that he could have com- 
mitted any " faithless act " to place him " beyond the pale of civilized or honor- 
able warfare." Chivalrous to the highest degree, Commander (now Rear Ad- 
miral) Le Roy needs no indorsement, no defense of any kind. His bare statement 
is a sufficient guarantee for accuracy, to all who know him. 

As regards what Capt. W. H. Parker says of General Beauregard's procla- 
mation, it was cited by me merely as his " opinion," and not as " an historical 
fact." Captain Parker was doubtless considered an officer of intelligence, profes- 
sional ability, and devotion to the Confederate cause, or he would not have held 
the position he did on the day in question. His " opinion " is therefore entitled to 
much weight, particularly as his sympathies, it may be assumed, would have 
inclined him to approve, if he could have done so. He must "have seen what 
others failed to see," notably General Beauregard and his foreign sympathizers ; 
for he declares that " as we entered the harbor, the Federal vessels closed in and 
resumed the blockade." The blockaders were all at their posts, and I presume they 
might have been seen by any eyes desirous, or even willing, to see them. The 
Charleston paper quoted in the report of the Secretary of the Navy for 1863, on 
page 178, says that on the 81st January, " late in the evening, four blockaders 
reappeared, keeping far out." Thus we have two statements that the blockading 
vessels were in sight from Charleston harbor on the afternoon of the 31st January, 
though General Beauregard declares in his statement that " not a Federal sail 
was visible, even with spy-glasses, for over twenty-four hours." 

General Beauregard's concluding remark, that the "Federal blockading fleet 
was rendered so uneasy and inefficient by the results of the attack made upon it, 
on the 31st January, 1863, that for days and weeks afterward it was a matter 
of no difficulty for blockade-runners to enter or leave the port with almost entire 
freedom," is simply amusing. They must have received a terrible fright if they 
could have remained so demoralized for days and weeks. On page 416 of the 
Review for October, he admits that the " officers in command of the ships com- 
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posing the blockade of Charleston were unquestionably gallant officers." If what 
he calls the "results of the attack" were true, they would appear in a totally 
different character. The simple fact is that the blockade runners, skillfully com- 
manded, of great speed, very low in the water, painted of a dull grey color, and 
having choice of time, weather, and tide, had a great advantage over the block- 
ading vessels. A very large proportion, it is frankly admitted, "succeeded in 
i eluding the closest blockade of a coast ever maintained," as Admiral Porter defines 
it on page 685 of his " Naval History of the Civil War. " And on page 18, he gives 
us the astonishing results of our vigilance. 

In quoting General Beauregard's article in the Review for May, 1886, in my 
reply of July, the word "entire" was substituted, by mistake of the printer, for 
" outer." We never claimed to have possession of the " entireharbor" at any time 
prior to Admiral Du Pont's attack in April, 1863. 

To show how General Beauregard's proclamation was valued in Great Britain, 
where more sympathy was felt for the Confederates than for the United States, 1 
feel that I may be excused from quoting from the Edinburgh Review for July, 
1866, page 316, notwithstanding the personal allusion to myself. 

"Admiral Du Pont transferred his flag to the ' Ironsides,' which had been 
lately sent to aid him in the attack. She arrived iust in time to complete the 
efficiency of the blockade, which had been for a few hours put in jeopardy by two 
small Confederate rams, the ' Chicora ' and ' Palmetto State,' which issued from 
the harbor before daybreak on the 31st of January, designing to surprise the 
Federal squadron. The ' Mercedita,' the first vessel run into by them, was totally 
disabled, and surrendered. But meanwhile the alarm spread rapidly, and the proj- 
ect failed. After engaging and inflicting considerable damage on the ' Keystone 
State,' the next of the gunboats, the assailants yielded to the resolute advance of 
Captain Taylor (the senior Federal officer), in his steamship, the ' Housatonic,' sup- 
ported by the ' Quaker City,' ' Memphis,' and ' Augusta,' and returned to the pro- 
tection of the forts, claiming a success for what was, in fact, a failure, caused by 
their small tonnage and slow speed." 

In conclusion, I assert most emphatically that the blockade of Charleston 
was never raised, for one moment, by the " Palmetto State " and " Chicora," Gen* 
eral Beauregard's proclamation and subsequent declarations to the contrary, not- 
withstanding. 

Wm. Rogebs Taylor. 

III. 

WORKING WOMEN. 

There are in the United States 3,647,157 women who earn their own living. 

Of this number 3,343,353 are classed in the following occupations : laborers, 
mainly agricultural, mill operatives, seamstresses, domestic servants, and teach- 
ers — with the exception of the last the most menial and worst paid of employ- 
ments. In any of these industries it would be a low estimate to say that the sup- 
ply of workwomen is ten times greater than the demand. This statement will be 
amply corroborated by the experience of any establishment which employs women 
in large numbers, or by the personal experience of any one who seeks the services 
of a workwoman in any of these capacities. 

Thus we find a social condition, which, while obliging nearly 3,000,000 women 
to depend upon their own exertions for a livelihood, offers them a field of labor so 
circumscribed as to afford employment for not more than one-tenth of the number. 
Enormous overcrowding, fierce competition, and a consequent undue pressure upon 
wages must necessarily follow such a state of things. 



